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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricuitural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


POINTERS FOR RURALISTS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 








GARNER THE GREAT CROPS CAREFULLY. 

THE crops of 1891 are proving abundant, 
and will, if properly secured and then wise- 
ly marketed or fed, materialiy augment 
the profits and prosperity of American hus- 
bandmen. The first essential is to garner 
each crop as it matures, in good condition 
and with the least waste possible. The 
wheat harvest, now being gathered in many 
parts of the country, calls for skill and 
judgment in manipulation and manage- 
ment to secure the golden grain in season 
and without unnecessary expense. In this 
importaut work it behooves the farmer to 
lead and direct his forces in person, to the 
end that every operation may be pertormed 
at the right time and in the best manner. 
The great points for growers ef staple 
crop3 are, to avoid delay and waste in bar- 
vesting, to secure their products promptly 
and ia prime order, and to see that what- 
ever is disposed of reaches market in the 
most perfect condition. And what is not 
sold, the cullings, should be utilized to the 
best advantage in feeding or otherwise. 
Much that is allowed to go to waste on 
many a farm might be made to aid in pro- 
ducing meat, butter, wool or eggs, to the 
profit of the owner. Bat the first and most 
imperative duty of the farmer these trying, 
midsummer days is to garner the great 
crops; and then, with gratitude to the be- 
neficent Giver, render them profitable in 
the ways already suggested. So doing may 
he be blessed ‘‘ in basket and in store,” and 
that continuously. 

HOW TO WORK IN HOT WEATHER. 


How to perform hard work, to the best 
advantage, during the oppressive heat of 
summer is a question which has before been 
discussed in THE INDEPENDENT; but a few 
reminders on the subject may not be amiss, 
even if some hints are repeated. The heat 
and humidity are frequently so great at 
this season that all field laborers should 
carefully avoid any exposure and exertion 
not actually required, At this season of 
tropical temperature a strict observance of 
the sanitary laws is essential, and in many 
instances the only safeguard against sudden 
aud serious, if not fatal, prostration. The 
wise course is to avoid heavy, exhausting 
work during the heat of the day, doing the 
lighter |abor then, and takinga long ‘‘noon- 
ing’’ for rest and recuperation, And do 
not iadulge in such injurious beverages as 
ice-cold water, spirits, or glutinous and 
saccharine mixtures. One of the best and 
cheapest harvest drinks is oatmeal water, 
which can be easily prepared. Put oatmeal 
in water, let it stand a few hours and then 
shake it up. A piece of ice in it will do no 
harm, and it may be sweetened a little if 
preferred. It is asafe and wholesome bev- 
erage. A great relief during periods of hard 
work and hot weather isa good lunch about 
5p.M. This refreshes the baying, harvest- 
ing or hoeing hands, and prevents exhaus- 
tion. Indeed, it braces up the inner mau 
and outer muscles ata time when there is 
most need of strength and endurance, 

PLAN FOR A VACATION. 

Farmers who have labored assiduously 
for months should now plan for a vacation 
after harvest. August is a season of 
comparative leisure with raralists, and they 
can then (between the time of grain 
garvering and that for fall seeding and 
gathering the late crops) best take and en- 
joy a period of rest and recreation. To this 
they are, entitled, and we advise all 
weary workers to take as long a playspell 
as they can consistently, and to give the in- 
dustrious and energetic boys an occasional 
holiday. And the females of the family, 
who have been faithful helpers both indoors 
and elsewhere, are also entitled to leisure 
for visiting, picknicking and otber reerea- 
tion. The farmer can find many ways in 
which to spend his vacation pleasantly and 
profitably. Leaving the farmin charge of 
the young people, he can take his wife and 
either visit friends, go to the seashore or 
mountains, or make some other excursion. 
Those who cannot go far might take short 
journeys—perhaps in their own conveyances 
—not only for visiting and recreation, but 
to learn by taking note of the crops, stcck 
and improvements of other farmers. Our 
advice is to go somewhere; and we are con- 
fident that those who adopt either of the 
ways suggested will be benefitel by the 

- change, aud on returning home will feel 
better and be wiser for their relaxation and 
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GROUND BONES AS A FERTILIZER. 


According to experiments made at the 
New Jersey Agricultural Station with 
ground bones as a fertilizer, it appears that 
ground bone is both a phosphate and a ni- 
trogenous manure, insoluble in water, but 
whep in the soil is decomposed and yields 
its constituents to the feeding plant in pro- 
portion to fineness. It varies but little in 
composition, avd is less liable to adultera- 
tion than most fertilizers—being, in fact, 
usually pure. Ground bones have a ten- 
dency to cake, and to avoid this the manu- 
facturers may use other substances, which, 
while aiding mechanically, reduce the 
chemical value of the mixture. Raw bone 
is generally pure, but the fat it contains 
renders it less easily decomposed. Bones 
having served the purposes of the glue- 
maker are low in nitrogen and very high in 
phosphoric acid. The method now em- 
ployed of steaming the bones under press 
ure improves their quality without alter- 
ing the amount of the plant food ingredi- 
ents which they contain. 

As the value of ground bones depends 
upon composition and their fineness, a me- 
chanical as well as chemical analysis is rc- 
quired to determine their value. The 
farmer must determine by crop tests which 
grade he should buy—whether, for exam- 
ple, pay a dollar for ten pounds of phos- 
phoric acid in one condition, or for eighteen 
and one-half pounds in another form. 
Average wood asbes are worth $9 per ton, 
but the best vary considerably. 

MALLET CURE FOR CURCULIOS. 


Experiments have led Professor Cook, of 
the Michigan Agricultural College, to con- 
sider the arsevites—Paris green and London 
purple—as not efficient against curculics. 
He believes the jarring method, as hereto 
fore described in THE INDEPENDENT, to be 
the only satisfactory one that can be gener- 
ally practicedincurculio warfare. A Mich- 
igan friend of the Professor, an extensive 
plum grower, and therefore an authority, 
says he has plums, pears and cherries in the 
same orchard; all these suffer, and the 
jarring method alone holds the curculio in 
check. He uses a rubber mallet to jar his 
trees. Inthe hole of a section of clothes- 
wringer rubber he inserts a handle; an iron 
ring on this handle near the end preyents 
its passing quite through the ring of rub- 
ber. Itis so large that it holds the rubber 
firmly, and can be used without injury to 
the trees. Professor Cook adds that a 
wooden mallet, by winding pieces of cloth 
about it, works well; but he thinks the 
rubber would do better work, be mure con- 
venient, and cause no barm to branches or 
trunks of the trees; hence he will make one 
for use this season. 

INSECT ENEMIES OF CLOVER. 

The Ohio Experiment Station describes 
three new insects that are doing much dam- 
age toclover and clover hay. The clover- 
root borer is a small brownish black, mi- 
nutely spotted beetle, not one-tenth of an 
inch long. The eggs are laidin the spring 
in the crown of the plant. The larve bur- 
row downward through the larger roots. 
Their injuries are sometimes very serious, 
and the only remedy is frequent rotation, 
not aliowing the clover crop to st.nd until 
it becomes the breeding place for this insect. 
Another, the clover-seed midge, is a small 
maggot that livesin the clover head atthe 
expense of the seed. Fields that are infest- 
ed may be distinguished by the heads being 
green and dwarfed, instead of red, at blos- 
somingtime. Theclover should be mowed 
as soon as the midge is discovered, and be- 
fore any of the seed has matured. A worm 
has been found which infests clover hay in 
the barn and stack. It makesa net around the 
dried stems and leaves and feeds upon them. 
These worms will be most troublesome 
where old hay is left over from year to year, 
so that they have a breeding place. Clear 
out the mows every spring, and do not stack 
new mows or stacks on old foundations of 
hay. Hay which is infested with these 
worms should be burned. 

FLORIDA ORANGES. 

The Florida crop of 2,500,000 boxes of 
oranges for 1890-’91, seems to have been a 
surprise to the people of that State, as they 
had not expected over 2,000,000 boxes. 
Prices paid free on board cars at shipping 
points ranged (June Ist) from $1.50 to#a 
box, outside of the Indian River districts, 
where almost the entire crop of 80,000 boxes 
were sold at $2.75 per box on the trees, equal 
to about $3.10 free on board cars. Last year 
the Indian River crop was sold for about 
$2.25 per box on the trees. Many believe 
that the crop next year in Florida will be 
over 4,000,000 boxes, and before many years 
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ers are confident that they can lengthen 
their season, and the fact that they sent 
101,000 boxes to New York City in April, 
against 10,000 boxes last year, shows they 
have some reason for their claims. The ac- 
tion of the transportation compapies in ad- 
vancing their rates 33 percent. is denounced, 
andit is hoped the inter-State commission 
will order rates back to thirty cents per box. 
The freight ona box of oranges from the 
Mediterranean is about fifty cents for a 
distance of 5,000 miles, while forty cents is 
now demanded from Florida, about 1,000 
miles. 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 


Some curious facts are published on this 
subject. Itis claimed that the great value 
of the industry to California, is that in dif- 
ferent sections of the State the ripening of 
citrus fruits occurs at different periods, 
thereby giving the producers the advantage 
of an early market in one part, and of a late 
market for the ether, which enables those 
interested in the culture of this character 
of fruit to receive full benefits without 
competition, Then again the cultivation 
of this product gives the California grow- 
ers an almost continual fruit shipping sea- 
son throughout the entire calendar year. 
From April to November for deciduous 
fruits, and from December to February for 
citrus fruits from the North, and from 
February until June the same character of 
fruit from the Southern portion of the 
State. Thus the Northern citrus fruit grower 
gathers his crop, reaps the benefit of an 
early market, and has returns before his 
brethren from the South are reddy to pick; 
thence he is not hampered with competition, 
and the Southern grower reaps a little 
benefit, as the demand is but fairly opened 
when he is ready totake up and furnish 
fruit until the deciduous season opens, 


PIGS AND SOUR APPLES. 


Cogent reasons are adduced by ascientific 
writer why young pigs highly fed should 
not be given sour apples. Almost any kind 
of succulent vegetable is better than that, 
itis claimed. The effect of high feeding is 
to sour the stomach, which is the natural 
result of indigestion. This makes the pig’s 
mouth tender, and in crunchivg hard, sour 
apples the mouth is made so sore that the 
animal cannot eat hard food. Pigs fed on 
apples and nubbins of corn often grow poor 
from this cause, while their owner, seeing 
they have always uneaten corn by them, 
cannot think what is the matter. Whena 
pig does pot eat its rations properly, it isin 
a bad way. The only way to teed appies to 
pigs with profit, says our authority, is to 
boil the apples soft, and then while hot mix 
some kind of grain or meal with them. 
Whole oats boiled with mush are just as 
good as if ground, saving the labor of tak- 
ing to mill and the miller’s toll. They are 
the very best food for growing pigs. 


CATTLE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


It is gratifying to learn, as we do from re- 
cent announcements, that the cattle depart- 
ment cf the proposed Columbian Fair at 
Chicago is receiving much attention 
throughout the world; and it will probably 
constitute the finest exhibition of cattle 
ever made. The American Jersey Cattle 
Club and the Holstein-Friesian Association 
have each appropriated $10,000 for showing 
their cattle. J. F. Sarg, of Nussdorf, Ger- 
many, who represents the Cattle Breeders’ 
Association of Baden, the largest breeders’ 
association on the Continent, writes that he 
intends to send a herd of the Simmenthal 
cattle. These cattle come from Switzerland 
and are large, the cows weighing about 
1,400 pounds, and often 1,600 or 1,700 pounds, 
ormore. They are white, and marked with 
large, irregular and sharply defined spots 
or bars of red, yellow or drab color. They 
are nicely shaped, have fine bone, head and 
skin, and should make a good impression, 
tho they are probably no improvement to 
the breeds now found in America. 


CANADIAN STOCK QUARANTINED. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has issued 
an important order, subjecting all sheep and 
swine from Canada to the same regulations 
as are imposed on those brought here from 
other countries. All sheep and swine now 
imported into this country must be held in 
quarantine for fiftgen days, to see whether 
they have any contagious disease. The act 
of last October making this rule specially 
exempted Canada; but it is found that Can- 
ada does not take any precautions against 
importing stock from other countries, and, 
therefore, Secretary Rusk hasissued the 
order to make the former act apply to Cana- 
daalso. In justice to the breeders and im- 
porters of the United States it is no more 
than fair to quarantine Canadian sheep and 
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stock coming through Canada. Cattle are 
not affected by the new order, but may 
come in as before, 








THE PERSIMMON. 
BY LAURA SANFORD, 





A GRACEFUL and stately tree, with bright 
foliage and with vigorous trunk, that 
formed within a circle white and soft a cen- 
tral timber hard and black and susceptible 
of high polish, was known in the times of 
Israel’s prophets by the Hebrew name 
Hobnim. Considered valuable as ivory, it 
was used for sculpture in place of marble, 
and was counted among the honorable 
treasures of comwerce. 

In Greece and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in Africa upon the banks of 
the Nile, the Hobnim acquired a name 
which gives proof that the tree had become 
known and valued for another gift than its 
beauty, famed in sacred groves, and its 
hard and durable wood. Diospyros, the 
pear of Jupiter, the fruit of the gods, is a 
title that suggests beyond cavil that the 
Hobnim’s beautiful and many-celled berry 
—large as a plum and sweetened to deli- 
cicusness by the first moment of over- 
ripeness, or in temperate climate by the 
first touch of frost—had won popular ap- 
preciation. 

In those ancient days a plea had been 
made, which is reiterated in the present 
time, to cultivate the ebony tree for its 
fruit as well as for its timber. The family 
Ebonacee has the double virtue of being 
valuable both in gardening and in forestry. 
It is hardly a far-fetched praise to Say that 
the fallacious rendering of the classic phrase 
—“I have eaten a monument of brass” —may 
be sustained as correct if applied to the 
persimmon, as the definition may incline 
either way—to an edible or to an edifice. 

The fruit of the persimmon—genus Dios- 
pyros of family Ebonacew—is called de- 
lectable by the natives of China and Japan, 
who possess many varieties of the prolific 
and easily cultivated tree, familiarly valued 
in those populous countries, as is the apple 
with us. In Japan it stands frost, and is 
planted on hights above the bamboo-cane, 
and the Asiatic persimmon ranks as the 
most beautiful and imp >rtant fruit tree of 
Japan, Korea, and Northern China. 

The Diospyros Kaki,—pronounced kakée, 
—of Japan, is prominent just now in the 
consideration of fruit growers. The Chi- 
nese persimmon, Diospyrus Sinensis, is not 
so hardy, and bears smaller fruits and flow- 
ers than the Japanese varieties, and its fruit 
does not redden when it ripens, like the 
gorgeous berries of the favorite kinds of 
Kaki; but it has claims to notice on account 
of the special flavor of its fruits, which con- 
ciliates the American palate, and makes its 
general adoption among the eagerly sought 
products of the market, not an impossi- 
bility. It has been cultivated with good 
success in France, and at the Villa Thuret, 
has produced excellent fruit of the size of 
the apricot. Mr. C. Nandin believes that it 
could be advantageously crossed with the 
Virginia species, and as proof that it may, 
under certain circumstances, become hardy, 
Dr. Hemsley writing from Kew to Garden 
and Forest, describes a sturdy variety 
introduced there from plants sent as speci- 
mens from Mount Omei, where they flour- 
ished indigenously at the hight of four 
thousand feet, producing a shrub bearing 

fruit three quarters of an inch in diameter. 

Professor Georgeson, of Kanses Agricul- 
tural College, who spent two years in 
Tokio, at the Imperial Agricultural Col- 
e ge of Japan, has written a book upon the 
“Economic Plants of Japao,’’ which, judg- 
ing from the chapters appearing monthly 
in The American Garden, will be a vala- 
able acquisition to the plantation and to the 
library. Professor George-on while warmly 
urgiog the cultivation of the Japanese 
persimmon for its wood, promisiug that 
‘in twenty years or upward such an ebopy 
plantation would be of untold value,” still 
insists that the main interest in this tree 
attaches to its frait, avd be describes in de- 
tail many leading kinds. 

The Zenji-maru is the earliest kaki 
brought to the Tokio market. It appears 
in September, and improves as tbe seasoD 
advances, turning from yellow to dark red, 
with “almost black” spots. It has a flavor 
which reminds one of carrots. 

The Hiyakumé is named from “hundred 
momwmé,” four-fifébs of a pound, referring 
to the ponderous size of the fruit, which is 
large, with vermilion skin; juicy and good. 

The Yemon, in color yellow to orange red. 
is, when fully ripened “perhaps the most 
delicious kaki extant ”’ 

The Goshiyo-maru, large, and with globe 
inclining to square, has a bright red color, 
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The Goshi-Gaki, red, with light orange- 

colored flesh, is noticeable for haviug ‘few 
s.”” r 

The Yedo-tcht, in color red, with dark 

flesh “ with purplish dots,” ripens early in 

October. * 

The Giboshtu, and the Tsuro nt-ko are de- 
scribed in the text es nearly similar, but 
in the illustrations, the eye is attracted by 
the charming heart-shape of the Tsuro- 
ni-ko, which reminds one of the tomato— 
“ Jove-apples.” 

The Hachiya is a variety nearly always 
dried by the growers, as it is too soft for 
shipment after it is ripe; it is in the dried 
form that it is known in this country, and 
isthe professor says “inferior to the Ye- 
mon aod many others.” 

The Dai-Dai marn, with a very large and 
nearly spherical fruit, is in color yellow, 
and has @ fine flesh, “light yellow, juicy 
and good.” 

The T'ane-Nasht, with very large fruit, is 
a variety used for dryiug. 

Of these varieties, carefully described and 
illustrated by Professor Georgeson,the Hya- 
kumé has already been cultivaled in Florida. 
Ina letter dated nearly three years ago, and 
writen ‘from experience” to The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the Hyakumé is men- 
tioned as having a rapid and strong growth 
and excellent quality, but developing a bad 
habit while young of dropping its fruit. Of 
six varieties sent to Mr. Adams from Japan 
in 1880, he succeeded in saving four, by 
“ working them in native stock’: the Aya- 
kumé, the Among, the Zingi and the Mika- 
do. The Zingi, with a very beautiful fruit 
of fine quality, has a tendency to the same 
fault as the Hyakumé; the Mikado egg- 
shaped, “very bright red, and excellent 
quality,” proves *‘ rather a tardy bearer’’; 
but complete praise is given to the Among, 
in shape like a Minie bullet, brilliantly 
red, and the most prolific bearer of all, be- 
ing literally loaded with fruit every year. 
All these varieties, if packed at proper state 
of maturity, bear shipment well and bring 
remunerative prices, altho Mr. Adams 
writes: 

“When I sent the first box to a Northern city, 
my commission man wrote me the fruit was 
unknown; but after much effert he sold it for 
three dollars ” [and adds]; “the beauty, fine 
quality, good shipping capacity, freedom from 
disease, early bearing and ease of cultivation 
combine to place this comparatively new candi- 
date for popular favor in a very promising posi- 
tion. I predict for it an extensive cultivation 
in the South, and a permanent place among our 
standard fruits.” 

The Kakiis now established in Georgia 
and Florida, Mr. P. J. Beckmans and Mr. 
A. J. Bidwell having been pioneers in its 
cultivation. In Penmsylvania the persim- 
mon shrub, grown in a box, has produced 
such excellent fruit that Mr. Meehan sug- 
gests the feasibility of its culture “‘ under 
glass.’’ Mr. Livingston writes that no tree 
grows so easily in Florida; and when graft- 
edon the uative persimmon is very preco- 
cious, and must not be allowed to bear 
fruit ‘too young.’’ The stocs is best grown 
from seed, and the graft is made upon 
seedlings one year old. Then, with no other 
fertilizer than swamp muck, the tree flour- 
ishes, doing well bothin wet soil and in 
soil high and dry. 

It should be remembered in growing the 
persimmon from seed that, like the seeds 
of the orange, the seeds of the Diospyros 
lose their power of germination if allowed 
to suffer exposure; and they should be kept 
in the fruit until the time of planting ar- 
rives, 

In grafting, choice of variety is of para- 
mount importance. There are over sixty 
varieties available favorable for fruit 
bearing. ‘These have comparative claims 
according to the end to be obtainod—to 
furnish ripe fruit for the market; or for 
drying like figs in the sun, which incrusts 
the fruit with their own white sugar; or for 
preserving after the Japanese mode, in 
Saki tubs; or in Shibu, which is esteemed 


in some provinces above the Tamgaki or 

Tub Preserves,” whose flavor has won 
Praises as ‘“‘an acquired taste” from for- 
eigners, There are varieties noted for 
yielding the finest ebony; and not only the 
black kind of heart-wood, but of a wood 
capriciously ‘‘marbled” with gray, white, 
and yellow melting into black, offering 
hovel effects for cabinet work. And there is 
4 variety brought from the province of 
Hupeh, in Japan, which Dr. Henry calls 
the V arnish Persimmon, stating that an 
oil from its fruit is used for a waterproof 
wraieh aeons hats and nome tema 

The merican persimmon, Diospyros 
Virginiana, varying in different localities 
{in Atlantic States a tree of some ey 
beating the date-plum, in Kansas a shra 
with a&emall berry fairly edible), grows as 
ar borth as Rhode Island. A few miles 
a Providence there ig a persimmon tree 
titty feet in hight, and in girth fourteen 
fet at the ground; and elsewhere in New 
“Dgland there are rows of persimmon trees 
of which it is conjectured, they may have 

0 native or planted by Indians, 
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INSECTICIDES. 


THE United States Department of Agri- 
culture sends this out as the best formula 
for a kerosene emulsion to destroy sucking 
insects, such as the tree bugs, plant lice and 
scaleinsects. Dissolve a half pound of com- 
mon soap or whale-oil soap in a gallon of 
water, and heat it to the boiling point. 
Then turn it into two gallons of kerosene, 
and churn by use of force pump and a spray 
nozzle for five or ten minutes. To use for 
scale, mix one gallon of this with nine of 
water; for other insects one gallon in fifteen 
gallons of water is enough, and one gallon 
in twenty or twenty-five will kill plant lice. 
The same emulsion,one gallon in fifteen 
gallons of water, is or grape phyl- 
loxera, and for grubs in the lawn. It should 
be applied liberally, and then the ground 
liberally supplied with water very fre- 
quently for several days. 

For phylloxera they also recommen’ a 
mixtare made by dissolving over the fire 
five pounds eaustic soda in four gallons of 
water, then add forty pounds of resin and 
boil until resin is all dissolved, then slowly 
add water enough to make fifty gallons. 
To use it, put one gallon of this to nine gal- 
tovs of water, and dig a basin six inches 
deep and two feet across around the vine, 
aud turnin five gallons of the diluted mix- 
ture. It is best to do it early in spring be- 
fore the spring rains, so that it may be well 
soaked down around the roots. 

Ants’ nests, which are sometimes very 
troublesome, may be destroyed by turning 
bi-: ulphide of carbon into the nest and cover 
them with a wet blanket for ten minutes. 
Then remove the blanket and with a torch 
(a long-handled one to keep the flame from 
the face) explode the vapor at the mouth of 
the hole. If a satisfactory method of ap- 
plying it could be arranged, so that it 
would not be too expensive, this would be 
useful in destroying onion, carrot and rad- 
ish maggots, and perbaps other under- 
ground insects. 

Paris green for apple trees should not be 
stronger than one pound in 250 gallons of 
water. Mix the poison with water enough 
to make as thick as cream, and then stir 
carefully into the water, as there is fear of 
injuring foliage, as on peach and plum trees. 
Add about five gallons of lime water to the 
250 gallons, and that will prevent the burn- 
ing of the Jeaf. 





CHAPMAN’S 


Internal Disinfectant 


CURES 


MALARIA, 
MELANCHOLY, HYSTERIA, WEAKNESS, 
RHEUMATISM, LOSS OF SLEEP, LOss 
OF APPETITE, ETC. 


NI iii Nill 
Microbe of Malaria.) 
M. BRITTON, of the well known carriage 


Cc. 
building firm of BREWSTER & CO.., at 47th-48th sts , 





Mr. 


on Broadway, New York, says: “CHAPMAN’S IN- 
TERNAL DISINFECTANT has effectually cured 
various members of my family who have suffered 
ney from malaria for yoore and whom phy- 
sicians aed medicines had failed absolutely to re- 
store. I cannot vouch too earnestly for it.” 

Insist on your druggist getting it, or write to the 

GLOBE CHEMICAL CO, OF NEW YORK, 
$1 bottle. 120 Broadway, New York. _ 
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HART SHORN 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which sti medi- 
cal circles when first invented and given 
to the world by the renowned chemist, Jus- 
tus von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world and bas lately 
been carried into “Darkest Africa” by 
Stauley It is una habie for purity, 
flavor and beneticial effects. As Beer TEA, 





lict nad reshing. Indispen 
iB iapeves and Economic ery. 
Genuine 
with «* Hs Sq Justus 
signature von Liebig 





BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
it. 


The Geo, L. Squier M’f’g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 
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CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


1090 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SH RUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
trated adress WS LITTLE, 
Nurseries. ROCHESTER,N.Y 

















MENEELY & OOMPANY 








DEAFNESS. HEAD Noises cunen 


oly by F- Hats ts Brvapy Ace Waser at of pote REE 








HOw bo 
YOU DO witxHout 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you havea 
cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all dintenen of 
the throat and lungs. Druggists 
sell it: prices 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOH 





One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.C0 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00/ Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES. 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE 1NDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for othez 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
LNSDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THz 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATHS made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Aw CINCINNATI, O. 


7a 








YEARS 


& 7 
e have made and sold 


HARNESS 


Rs. 
BUT NOW we are setting direct to tho 
consumers, saving a a, Traveling 


UPWAR 


Man’s expenses and ’ profits. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO 


"’? 
2712:972 MAIN STREET. CINCENNATY. 0. 


The Independent 


For 18901. 


Tue Inperenpent has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue InpErPenpENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Inpepznpent did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue InpEePenpent has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public affairs. 

We shall continue our Symposiums, 
making them semi-monthly, and draw- 
ing into them men whoare specialists on 
their themes, not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only-words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Taz 
InpEpenDENT. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Tse Inpeprenpent shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two hemispheres. 

We especially call attention to an ex- 
tended series of articles, which be, 
February 5th, by Prof. Richard T. fly, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint which is not 
hostile, and is wholly Christian. Un- 
like Professor Sumner’s articles,it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the etablishing of t combi- 
nations and the ing down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sightof capital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap- 
pear in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti- 
tutions of learning. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strengtn.— Latest U.S. Government Food 
Report. 


SO TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
tnventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
UCP M AMAL AG 000 


$500 IN PRIZES 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HE 


Flash Lights. No person can take more thagn 
one prize. Contest closes October 15, 1891. 
Send for particulars to 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CQ. 
269-271 STATE ST. CHICAGO. 


WU AL WL UUM WUUdUMn 


That those who buy divi- 
dend paying mining stocks 
from us, in nine cases out 
of ten, come back for 
more. or send their friends 
to us? 


The securities we recom 
mend pay larger div idends 
than any others in the 
market, are as safe as Gov- 
ernment booads, and can be turned intocash on twen- 
ty-four hours’ notice. Investigate ne nag 5 Refs.: 
Am. Nat. Bank, City Nat. Bank, Com. Nat. Bank, 
TAYLOR & RATHVON, Mining frome. 
DENVER, COL. 


THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 

















A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 


House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accwental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means wn porsibdle, 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
‘ofr firm name, address and dates of patents. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
‘receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
ss Springtield, Mass. 


W.@e @& 8B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW ty 
CONN. 
ronsh Warehouses 
si John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Cngines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Cur 
tyeseats, Street Washers, 
etc. 


W orks Founded in 183% 
H medal 








1876. 
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1S BY PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. 
THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS Is 


citer Foon WHY? 


BECAUSE MORE CHILDREN are REARED 
ON IT THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 
WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS IN PROOF OF 
OUR STATEMENT THAT 

RIDGE'S FOOD IS THE BEST. 
OUR PRIMERS CONTAIN A FEW OF THE 
MANY PICTURES TAKEN FROM LIFE OF 


BABIES ano CHILDREN WHO OWE THEIR 
RUGGED CHILDHOOD TO THIS 


KING OF FOODS. csc ons moans 


35., 650., 1.25 a 1.75. 
SEOURE IT aT THE STORE WHERE YOU TRADE. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR PRIMERS ano LITHO- 
GRAPHIC NOVELTIES. ENCLOSE 20. STAMP 
TO PAY RETURN POSTAGE. 


ao azomss_, WOOLRICH & CO. 
PALMER, MASS. 


DEPARTMENT 





























THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A, McCURDY, Presivenr, 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


$147,154,961 20 





Assets, . ° e ‘ ° e » é 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° e ‘ - e é $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Bonar. ° . ° ‘ ° : 505,359 82 
Surplus, . . ‘ 7 ; ‘ 9,981,233 38 


Receipts from all sources, ° ° ° ° Sa ° 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . . . . «. « -« 
Risks assumed, ° ° ‘ ° 49,188 policies, 
Risksin force, . ° e ° - 206,055 policies, 


34,978,778 69 
16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° ° 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° ° 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . Ps é . 7,133,256 35 


'$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend twill be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ° ‘ : ‘ $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, e ° ° : ° 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° ° ° P J - 3,859,759 O7 
In Payments to Policy- holders. ° . ° ° ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assumed, ° ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 


In Risks in force, . e ‘ ° 


- 23,745 policies, 


72,276,931 32 








Year. Pa dain Polizy Heldees. Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. ee 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... . 214, 954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,983... 14,128,423 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 108,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 688,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 
New York, January 28th, 1891. : A 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Samvugc E. Sprouts. Outver HARRIMAN. S. Van Rensse_agr CruGer.| THEopore Morrorp, 
Lucius Rostnson. Henry W. Situ. Cuarves R. HENDERSON. ILLIAM BaBcock, 
Samuet D. Bascocx. | Ropext O_yrHant. Georce Buss. Preston B. Piums. 
Grorce S$. Cox. Georce F. Baker. Rurus W. Pecxnam. STUYVESANT Fisu. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy.| Jos. THompson. . Hosart Herrick, Aucustus D. JuILLiAkw. 


James C, Hoipen. UDLEY OLCOTT. m. P, Dixon. Cuaries E, Mitrer. 
Hermann C, Von Post.| Freperic Cromwert.| Ropert A. GRranniss. oT W. Husrep. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. utien T. Davigs, Henry H. Rocers. ALTER R. GILLETTE, 


Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. Jno, W. AucHINcLoss, James E, GRanniss. 








ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PresivenT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta FREDERICK SCHROE DER, Assistant Sec’y. 
ARCHIBALD N. WAT ERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCL INTOCK, L ote F. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. ARL ES “ PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary. 
F a CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasure WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD P. “HOL DEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


‘F 








Mepicat Directors: 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E, J. MARSH, M.D, GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 








dense Dgdd’s Ave AGENCY. Boston 


HAY 
FEVER 


cured by 


AERATED OXYGEN. 


The only destroyer of all disease germs. 


Siesed Onrcamned 
REF LECTORS 


pias Cures 








No. 4 Boys’ Dette be Pecket Kuife 

only 50 cente. Ladies’ fine scissors. Send 

a our new catalogue ie. True Apolio Ring 
azor, best in the world. $2.1 


ALLING & LODGE, Sesion, Ind. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 

STRIKING HALL sacs 

383 Washington & it. 


iden a New York. 
170 State street, Chicago, 





For sale by all Druggists. 


Free trial at 19 Beekman St., New York. 





Home Office, Nashua, N. H. 


July 16, 1891, 
WEBER 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL. 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 
STH AVE., COR. WEST I6TH 8T. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


REVOLUTION 
‘TEAS. «reir art 
ane ar INDUCE NH Es i 





EVER OFFERED. F 
EVER OFFER D. Prem 


GREAT A AMERIUAN TRA rite ‘ 
3lLand ‘4 seas St.. New York. Post Office Box 2x9, 


“WOOD TYPE 
and 


PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS, 
“ Strong 5 aa posing fables, Ch Drying Racks. 
bl sy rE: __ Leada, ete, 
BER BLLS 
= aerate treet, ew ¥ 





erk. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST. 


The most charming Summer Resorts, of 
which there are over three hundred c hoice 
locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, 
Towa, Minnesota, South Dakota and the 
Peninsula of Michigan, along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Nearly all are located near lakes which 
have nct been fished out. 

These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way, and range in variety from the “ full 
dress for dinner’ to the flannel-shirt cos- 
tume for every meal. 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


The ficest shooting grounds in the North- 
west are on and tributary to the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Ry. The 
crop of Prairie Chickens will be exception- 
ally good this year; also Ducks and Geese. 
In Northern Wisconsin and the Peninsula 
od gameaen splendid Deer shooting is to be 
had. 

Full information furnished free. Address 
Gro. H. HEAFFORD, Gen. Pass. Agt , Chica- 
cago, Ill. 














To Colorado via 
-* BURLINCTON ROUTE 


Only One Night On the Road. 


Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 
A.M., and arrive Denver 6:15 ’P. M. the next day. 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars and Dining ars. 
All Railways from the East connect with these 
trains and with similar trains via Burlington Route 
to Denver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 P.M., St. Louis 
at 8:15 P.M., aud Peoria at 3:20 P.M and 8:00 P.M. 
All trains daily. 

Tourist tickets are now on sale, and can be had 
of ticket agents of all roads. 

There is no better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


Europe, Holy Land, Round the World. 


EsT ticheettong cnctiittes to all parts of the United 
States, pee 
Weekly tripe to London and Paris, $150, First-class 
Rbine and Swiss See Sie 
H. GaZE & SU 40 Broadway, N.Y 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 





Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected tts sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


Special rates for families during 


July and September. 


HOTEL EAGLES MERE 


EAGLES MERE, PA. Elevation 2.100 feet. Pine 
Air. Rambles through Pine and Hemlock Forests 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing. No Mosquitoes. No 
Malaria. Good Orchestra. 


INGHAM & BREED, Proprietors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 
Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner ] 1th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 














UNION SQUARE 
‘ GORNER 15TH STREET WEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 
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Tas Inpurunpent taess, 61 tO 43 GOLD STREET WEAR FULTON STREBT, 





- a 


